Mr. Sewel 
Mr. Hand 
Mr. Willmot 
Mr. Letts 
Mr. Chaddock 
Mr. Ruff 
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Mens names. 

* Mr. Morris 

^ TVIr RAfpQ 

* died, Mr! Thompfon * 
Barton, apprentice 
Dobie, ditto *. 

* 




N. B. All thofe mark’d *, had the gaol-diftemper. 

VIL An Account of the great Alterations which 
the IJlands of Sylley have undergone fince the 
Time of the Antients, who mention them , as to 
their Number , Extent , and Pofttion: In 
a Letter to the Rev. Thomas Birch, D.D. 
Seer. R. S. by the Rev. Mr. Wm Borlafe, 
M. A, F. R. S. 

Reverend Sir, 

Read Feb. 8, TJAVING made a little tour to the 
1753. Jl Jl iflands of Sylley laft fummer, and 
finding them very different from what I imagin’d, 
and from the descriptions given us of them, and the 
trade to them, by the ancients, had concluded them 
to be, you will excufe my fending you an obfervation 
or two, which occurr’d to me relating to their natu¬ 
ral hiftory, and the confiderable alterations, which 
they muft have undergone, fince they were firft taken 
notice of in hiftory, and what X think may have been 
the caufe of thefe alterations. 

Thefe iflands being fo noted among the antients, I 
expected to find among the inhabitants a confcious 

efteem 
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efteern of their own antiquity, and of their appear¬ 
ance in hiftory before the other parts of Britain were 
at all known. I was not without hopes of finding 
old towns and cattles, perhaps infcriptions, and works 
of grandeur. But there is nothing of this kind} the 
inhabitants are all new-comers j not an old habitation 
worth notice^ iior any remains of Phemcian, Grecian, 
or Roman art, either in town, cattle, port, temple, 
orfepulchre. 

All the antiquities here to be feen are of the rudeft 
Druid times} and, if borrow’d in any meafure, from 
thofe eaftem traders before-mention’d (fuperftition 
being very catching and infe&ious) were borrow’d 
from their moil antient and Ample cites. 

We are not to think, however, but that Sylley was 
really inhabited, and as frequently rcforted toantiently, 
as thO old hittorians relate. All the iflands (feveral of 
which are now without cattle, or inhabitant) by the 
mains of hedges, walls, foundations of many conti¬ 
guous houfes, and a great number of fepulchral bar- 
rows, (hew, that they have been fully cultivated, and 
inhabited. 

That they were inhabited by Britons, is paft all 
doubt, not only from their neighbourhood to Eng¬ 
land, but from the Druid monuments; feveral rude 
Iftone pillars} Circles of ftones eredt} Kift-vaens 
without number; Rock-bafons} Tplm6ns} all mo¬ 
numents common in Cornwall and Wales, and 
ecpial evidences of the antiquity, religion, and ori¬ 
ginal oCthe old inhabitants. They have alfo Bri- 
tilh names for their little iflands, tenements, and creeks. 

How came thefe antient inhabitants then (it may 
be alk’d) to vanifb, fo as that the prefent have no 

pretenflons 

3 
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pretenfions to any affinity or connexion of any kind 
with them, either in blood, language, or cuftoms ? 
How came they to difappear, and leave fo few traces 
of trade, plenty, or arts, and no pofterity, that we 
can learn, behind them ? This is what the curious 
will be felicitous to know 5 and two caufes of this 
fadt occurr’d to me whilft I was at Sylley, which 
may perhaps fatisfy their inquiries: The manifeft in- 
croachments of the fea, and as manifeft a fubfidence 
of fome parts of the land. 

§ a. The fea is the infatiable monfter, which de¬ 
vours thefe little iflands, gorges itfelf with the earth, 
fand, clay, and all the yielding parts, and leaves no¬ 
thing, where it can reach, but the fkeleton, the bared 
rock. The continual advances, which the fea makes 
upon the low-lands, at prefent, are plain to all peo- 

E le of obfervation, and within thefe laft thirty years 
ave been very conliderable. What we fee happen¬ 
ing every day may affure us of what has happen’d in 
former times j and from the banks of fand and earth 
giving way to the fea, and the breaches becoming 
ftill more open, and irrecoverable, it appears, that re¬ 
peated tempefts have occalion’d a gradual diflolution 
of the folids for many ages, and as gradual prpgref* 
five afcendency of the fluids. 

Again; the flats, which ftretch from one ifland to 
another, are plain evidences of a former union fub- 
fifting between many now diftindt iflands. The flats 
between Trefcaw, Brehar, and Sampfon, (mark’d 
D E in the map) are quite dry at a fpring-tide, and 
men eafily pafs dry-fhod from one ifland to another, 
over fand-banks, (where, upon the fliifting of the 
fartds, walls, and ruins are frequently difeover’d) upon 

H which 
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which at full fea there are tea and twelve feet of water. 
From the ibuthern fide of St. Martin’s, (mark’d A} 
in the map annex’d, there ft retches out a large (hoai 
towards Trefeaw and St. Mary’s * and from St. Mary’s, 
a flat call’d Sandy-bar (mark’d C) {hoots away to meet 
it i and between thefe two ftioals there are but four 
feet of water, in the chanel call’d Crow-found : All 
ftrong arguments, that thefe iflands were once one con¬ 
tinued tra<ft of land, tho’ now, as to their low-lands, 
over-run with the fea and fand. Hiftory confirms 
their former union. “ The ifles Cafliterides (fays 
“ Strabo *) are ten in number, clofe to one another y 
“ one of them is defert and unpeopled, the reft are 
w inhabited.” But fee how the fea has multiplied 
thefe iflands y there are now reckon’d one hundred and 
forty: Into fo many fragments are they divided, and 
yet there are but fix inhabited. 

§ 5. But no circumftance can fhew the great al¬ 
terations, which have happen’d in the number and 
extent of thefe iflands more than this y viz. that the 
ifle of Sylley, from which the little clufter of thefe 
Cyclades takes its name, is no more at prefent than, 
a high rock, of about a furlong over, whofe cliffs 
hardly any thing but birds can mount, and whofe 
barrennefs could never fuffer any thing but fea-birds 
to inhabit it. How then came all thefe iflands to 
have their general name from fuch a fmall and ufelefs 
plot ? From the dilpofition of the rocks and iflets 
here, and allowing the alterations before fuggefted, 
we may anfwer this queftion, which would other- 
wife be extremely difficult to folve. 

From 


* Geogr. lib. 5. 
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From the fouthermoft hill of Brehar I obferved the 
Guel hill, and the ifle of Guel (mark’d 7 ) ftretching 
away towards the little ifle of Sylley, and with it 
making a curve, of which Sylley is the head-land: 
from the furthermoft hill of Brehar, a promontory 
fhoots out in the fame fweep, and at the extremity, 
a vaft rocky Tor call’d the Brehar, behind which a 
ledge of many pointed rocks (hew themfelves above 
water, intimating the former connexion, and with 
what great devaluations the furious ocean has diflolv’d 
it. So that Sylley, which is now a bare rock, and 
feparated from the lands of Guel and Brehar by a 
narrow frith of fea, was formerly join’d to them by 
low necks of lands, being the rocky promontory of 
one large ifland now broke into feven. 

To purfue this conjecture (if I may call that fb, 
which has fo many reafons tofupport it) a little farther: 
When all thefe feven iflands, Sampfon, Brehar, TreC- 
caw, St. Elen’s, Theon, St. Martin’s, and St. Mary’s, 
made but one, that one went by the name of Sylley, 
or fome name of like fouhd and derivation ** and, 
having fome little iflands fcatter’d round it, imparted 
its name to them j whence, what were called by the 
Greeks Cafliterides, were nam’d by the Latin authors 
Sygdeles, Sillinae, or Silures, from the Britifh name, 
as I apprehend, which they found them call’d by 

H z among 


* SuMeh fignifies in Cofnu-britiflr, flat rock?, of. Or dedicated 
to, the fun. So the mount of St. Michael was call’d in Cornu- 
britifh Din-ful, the hill confecrated to the fun; and, as I conje&ure, 
the vaft flat rocks, common in thefe iflands, had the like dedica¬ 
tion : For, upon the furface of one of them, there are the remains 
of an antient Druid temple. It is one plane of ro k, edg’d with 
nine vaft ftones fthe reft taken away;) planted in a circular line, 
meafuring 172 feet from north to fouth, and 138 feet from eaft to 
well, 
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among the natives. 1 muft go farther ftifl, and 
obferve that the promontory (at prefent call’d Sylley 
ifland) lying wefternmoft of all the high lands, was 
the firft land of all the iflands difcern’d by traders 
from the Mediterranean, and Spanifh coafts, and, as 
foon as difcover’d, was faid to be Sylley j nothing 
being more ufual with failors, upon their firft feeing 
land, than to call the part by the name of the whole j 
of which I will not detain you with proofs. But, 
when this confiderable ifland called Sylley was broke 
to pieces, the great portions became inhabited, and 
requiring diftinft appellations, had firft Britifli names, 
as Brehar, Trefcaw, Enmor j but as foon as the re¬ 
gulars were placed here (probably in Athelftan’s 
reign, or immediately after) were call’d, according to 
the religion of the times, after the names of particular 
faints. The chief divifion was intituled St. Mary’s, in 
honour of the holy virgin-mother; the others dedi¬ 
cated to St. Nicholas, St. Martin, St. Theon, and fo 
on j but this remarkable promontory (now Sylley ifle) 
being in no wife fit for habitation or devotion, was de¬ 
dicated to no faint, but left to enjoy its antient name 5 
and, notwithftanding the modern Chriftian dedica¬ 
tions, failors went on in their old way j this high land 
is ftill call’d Sylley, and the iflands in general are ftill 
denominated, from what was antiently their princi¬ 
pal, Sylley ifles. 

It muft have been a very difpiriting circumftance 
to the old inhabitants, to fee the ocean fo continually 
eating away their low-lands, in which they had their 
treafures of tin, their houfes, and ports: but this gra¬ 
dual decay was not the only misfortune, which attended 

them, 
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them, neither will it account for the following phae- 
nomena. 

§ 4. It has been mentioned before, that upon fhift- 
ing of the fands in the chanel, walls and ruins are 
frequently feen: There are feveral phenomena of the 
fame nature, and owing to the fame caufe, to be feen 
on thefe fhores, as particularly a ftrait-lin’d ridge 
like a caufeway, running crofs the old town creek 
(mark'd H) in St. Mary’s, which is now never feen 
above water; fo that the fubfidence, if any, has been 
different in different places. From the ifland of Samp- 
fon I faw the foundations of hedges (fo we call the 
ftone-fences of our fields, which are not built of ma- 
fonry and cement) running on in a ftrait line crofs the 
frith E, towards Trefcaw ifle, till they were hid in 
fand 5 which fand, when in its full tide, has from ten 
to twelve feet water on it. Now we cannot fuppofe, 
that the foundation of thefe hedges was laid as low as 
high-water mark (for who would build fences upon 
fo dangerous a level ?) and if, at a medium, we fup¬ 
pofe them to have been laid only fix feet above the 
full tide, I am perfuaded it will not be thought an 
unreafonable calculation. Here then we have the 
foundations, which were fix feet above high-water 
mark, now ten feet under, which together make a 
difference as to the level of fixteen feet. To account 
for this, the flow advances and depredations of the 
fea will by no means fuffice ; we muft either allow, 
that the lands inclofed by thefe hedges have funk fo 
much lower than they were before; or elfe we muft 
allow, that, fince thefe lands were inclofed, the whole 
ocean has been raifed fixteen feet perpendicular; 

which 
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which laft will appear, Sir, I believe, to the judicious, 
much the harder and lefs tenable fuppofition of the 
two. 

Here then was a great fubfidence; the land be¬ 
twixt Sampfon and Trefcaw funk at leaft lixteen feet, 
at a moderate computation. This fubfidence muft 
have been follow’d by a fudden inundation; and this 
inundation is likely not only to have deftroy’d a great 
part of the inhabitants, but to have terrified others 
who furvived, and had wherewithal to fupport them- 
felves elfewhere, into a total defertion of their fhat- 
ter’d iflands. By this means, as I imagine, that con- 
ifiderable people, who were the aborigines, and car¬ 
ried on the tin-trade with the Phenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, were reduced to the laft gafp. The 
few poor remains of this defolation, by their neceflary 
attention to food and raiment, muft foon have loft 
fight of their antient profperity ; (for trade will pro¬ 
duce plenty, and plenty rightly ufed will make peo¬ 
ple happy) and the faint remembrance, that was left 
of what the iflands had been before, expired of itfelf, 
in an age or two, through the indigence of the in¬ 
habitants. 

§ 5. That fuch an inundation has happen’d here, 
is ftill more plain, becaufe thefe iflands are no longer, 
what they were antiently, fertile in tin j nor are there 
any remains of fuch and fo many antient workings as 
could maintain a trade, fo greedily coveted by feme 
of the antients, and fo induftrioufly concealed by 
others. 

There are no mines to be feen in any of thefe 
iflands, but only on one load (fo we call our tin 
veins) in Trefcaw ifland, and the workings here are 

very 
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very inconfiderable, and not antient 3 and indeed the 
tides of the cliffs, and the ftrata of bare rocks, do not 
fhew, that ever there have been any contiderable 
workings there for tin, or give us the leaft promiting 
circumftance to encourage tin-adventurers. For among 
fuch numbers of rocks and cliffs, as I pafs’d over in 
St. Mary’s, and the off-iflands, nothing furpriz’d me 
more, than that there fhould be fo few veins in ffrata 
formerly fo famous for tin. In the cliffs of Cornwall 
*tis very different; you cannot walk on any beach, 
without perceiving veins of one fort or other, in the 
clay, rubble, or rock 3 but here in Sylley it is gene¬ 
rally one continued rock, and the interfaces fo clofe % 
that fcarce a knife can get between. 

Betides the load above-mention’d in Trefcaw, Ifaw 
a very narrow one in the fame ifland under a place 
call’d Oliver’s battery (marked K) but could perceive 
no metal, either by infpedtion, or by more than ordi¬ 
nary weight. I faw two veins, about two inches wide, 
running thro’ the rocks on the back of St. Mary’s 
pier j and a gentleman in company thought he bad 
found one in Porthmellyn (Z.) 3 and thefe are all we 
could difcover, tho’ our attention this way feldoro 
left us. 

There is one place on Dolphin-Downs, in Trefcaw, 
where they work’d for tin in the antient manner, 
which was by laying open the ground in the fame 
way as we now work flone quarries 3 and this is every 
thing I could perceive, in all thefe iflands, which 
look’d like a working for tin. It aiuft therefore be 
matter of wonder where the Phenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans, could have found fuch a plenty of that ufeful 

metal. 
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metal. Whatever refources they had from Cornwall, 
(formerly reckoned, as I have great reafon to think, 
among the Calfiterides) great part of their tin mull 
doubtiefs have come from thefe iflands; but where 
it was found is uncertain. Nothing now appears above¬ 
ground, which can fatisfy fuch an inquiry. The ftory 
of the Phenician velfel mention’d by Strabo to have 
purpofely run alhore, and rifqu’d the men as well as loll 
the Ihip, rather than difcover to the Romans the trade 
to thefe illes, is well known, and proves beyond all 
doubt the commerce to have been very advantageous. 
That the natives had mines, and work’d them, ap¬ 
pears from Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5. ch. a. and from 
Strabo ( Geog . lib. 3.) who informs us, that Publius 
CralTus failing thither, and obferving how they work’d 
their mines, which were not very deep, and that the 
people lov’d peace, and at their leifure navigation, 
inllrudted them how to carry on this trade to bet¬ 
ter advantage: That is (if I underlland him rightly) 
feeing their mines but lhallow, yet well worth work¬ 
ing deeper, taught them how to purfue the metal to a 
greater depth. The quellion then is, what is become 
of thefe mines ? And how lhall this quellion be an- 
fwer’d, but by confeffing, that the land, in which 
thefe mines were, is now funk, and bury’d under 
the fea ? 

I am not fond of introducing earthquakes, or call¬ 
ing in the powerful fubterraneous world to account 
for the fuperficial; but where there has been evi¬ 
dently a great fubfidence of the earth’s furface, I am 
very willing to refer to better judges than myfelf, 
whether it can be accounted for at all, without a 
previous trembling and concuffion of the earth. 

Proofs 
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Proofs are much better drawn from nature than 
tradition j but yet I cannot help obferving, that what 
nature declares in this cafe, tradition feerns to con¬ 
firm j there being a ftrong perfuafion in the wefte n 
parts of Cornwall, that formerly there exifted a large 
countiy betwixt the Lands-end and Sy ley, now laid 
many fathoms under water. The particular argu¬ 
ments, by which they would fupport this tradition, I 
forbear to trouble you with, as they may be feen in 
Mr. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall , p. 3. and in the laft 
edition of Camden, p. ir . But, if I were to produce 
them, it fhould only be to prove, that there was fuch 
a tradition, and not as proofs of the matter of fadt; 
for of that I am very dubious; the Cafliterides, by 
the moft antient accounts we have of them, appearing 
always to have been iflands. I know it is the opinion 
of fome naturalifls, that all iflands were formerly 
join’d to the continent; but we may, at leafl: in my 
opinion, as well fuppofe the feveral parts of the con¬ 
tinent, which are now feparated by the branches of 
the fea, to have been once conjoin’d; which will 
prove a great deal too much; the prefent intermix¬ 
tures of land and water being a much more gracious 
and focial difpofition, and for that reafon more likely 
to be the true and original one, than fo clofe and com- 
padt an union; and therefore, where there are not 
fhoals, and other evidences of a connexion (as there 
are none betwixt the Lands-end and Sylley) I think 
it the fafeft way not to fuppofe any. 

But tho’ there are no evidences, to be depended upon, 
of any antient connexion of the Land's end and Sylley, 
yet that the caufe of that inundation, which deftroy’d 
much of thefe iflands, might reach alfo to the Cor- 

I nifh 
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nifh fhoreS) is extremely probable} there,being feve- 
ral evidences of a like fubfidence of the land in 
Mount’s-bay. The principal anchoring-place, call’d 
a lake, is now a haven, or open harbour. The mount, 
from its Corniih name *, we mu ft conclude to have 
flood formerly in a wood, but now at full tide is half 
a mile in the fea, and not a tree near it j and in the 
fandy-beach betwixt the Mount and Penzance, when 
the lands have been difperfed by violent high tides, I 
have feen the trunks of feveral large trees in their 
natural pofition, the furface of their fe&ion worn 
fmooth by the agitation of the water, fand, and gra¬ 
vel, as if cut with an axe, upon which, at every 
full tide, there muft be twelve feet water ; fo that the 
thores in Sylley, and the neighbouring fhores of Corn¬ 
wall, are equal and concurrent evidences of fuch a 
fubfidence, and the memory of the inundations, 
which were the neceflary confequences of it, is pre- 
ferv’d in tradition j tho' like other traditions, in pro¬ 
portion to their age, obfcur’d by fable. 

I £hould now make an apology, Sir, for troubling 
you with this fketch of the alterations, which the 
Sylley ifles have fuffer’d fince the age of the antient 
hiftorians: but becaufe I have no other view in it 
than teftifying my refpedt to that honourable Society, 
in which you defervedly hold fo eminent a ftation, 
that muft be my apology. I only beg leave to ob- 
feive, that, altho’ thefe iflands are neither of that 
extent they were formerly, nor fruitful of tin, nor 


* Guavas lake, fignifying the grey rock in a wood. 
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ilor’d with fuch antiquities, as one might expedt from 
their long commerce with the Phenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans; yet I found them well worth feeing: 
they are inhabited by an induftrious, apprehenfive 
people j their lands, fortifications, and commerce, 
are capable of great and eafy improvements, and their 
harbours are of the utmoft importance to the naviga¬ 
tion of this kingdom. I am. 


Ludgvan, Dec. 21, 
W- 


S I R, 

Your moft obedient fervant. 


Wm. Borlafe. 


Extratt of another Letter of Mr. Borlafe to the 
Rev. Dr. Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter, and 
F. R. S. 

Read Feb. 8, /TpHAT there has been fuch a fub- 
1 753 * fidence of the lands belonging to 

thefe iflands, (as is before fuppofed) the prefent ruins 
of the iflands teftify. That this fubfidence reach’d 
even to the Mount’s-bay, and laid under water a great 
part of the low lands, then woody, there being now 
10 feet water, (as at Sylley over the hedges, fo here 
over the trunks and roots of trees) I have fuch con¬ 
vincing reafons to lay before you at a proper time, as 
will exclude all doubt. So that the fliores in Sylley, 
and the fliores in Cornwall, are equal proofs of fuch 
inundation, and the memory of it is preferv’d in tra¬ 
dition, tho’, like other traditions, obfcur’d in fable. 

I 2 When 
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When this inundation happen'd* it is perhaps in 
vain to inquire j but two pieees of hiftory occur to 
me, which poffibly may lead us near the time. In 
the time of Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, their com¬ 
merce feems to have been in full vigour 5 “ Abun- 
* c dance of tin carried in carts,’’ fays Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus : — “ But ten iflands in all, (fays Strabo) and 
“ nine of thofe inhabited.” The deftrudtion there^ 
fore of Sylley muft be plac’d after the time of thefe 
authors; that is after the Auguftan age: but at what 
time after, I find nothing as yet can determine. 

Plutarch indeed (of the Cejfation of Oracles) hints, 
that the illands round Britain were generally unpeopled 
in his time. If he includes Sylley among them, then 
this defolation mud have happened between the reign 
of Trajan, and that of Auguftus. However that be, 
Sylley, tho’ not intirely deftitute of inhabitants, feems 
to- have been noted for two or three banifhments du¬ 
ring the empire of the Romans in Britain. 

It continued negledted, till trade began to thrive, 
ihipping increafe, and naval wars to be carried on in 
this weftern world. Then its commodious fituation 
at the opening into both the chanels foon fhew’d of 
what importance it was for Britain to pofiefs it, and 
how dangerous it might be to the lafety and trade of 
Britain, if in an enemy’s hand. 

This feems to be the reafon, why Athelftan made 
a voyage to, and conquer’d, thefe iflands. That 
prince was taught by his grandfather Alfred’s wife 
maxims, that the proper and natural fecurity of Bri¬ 
tain lay in the royal navy, and its riches in traffick; 
and he faw, that neither of them could be well pro¬ 
vided 
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vided for, if Sylley were not fubdued as well as 
Cornwall. 


VIII. An Account of My. Appleby Procefs 
to make Sea-Water frefh> with fome Expe¬ 
riments therewith j communicated to the 


Royal Society, by W. Watfon, F. R. S. 


Read Feb. 8 , r ■ "'HE making fea-water frefh bas 
* 753 JL been frequently attempted, and fe- 
veral accounts thereof, from time to time, been com¬ 


municated to the Royal Society. I thought it there¬ 
fore not improper to lay before you Mr. Appleby’s 
procefs for this purpofe, in order to its being pre- 
ferved in the journal-books of the Society. To this 
I have fubjoined fome experiments upon the water 
prepared in Mr. Appleby s manner, made by Mr. 
Michael Clark, operator at Apothecaries Hall, a per- 
fon extremely well verfed in the theory and pradticCof 
chemiftry, at the defire, and under the infpedtion, 
of the cenfors of the college of phyficians, to whom 
Mr. Appleby’s procefs was referred by the lords com- 
miffioners of the admiralty. 


Mr. Appleby’s procefs. 

TNTO twenty gallons of fea-water put fix ounces of 
a fixed alcali, prepared with quick-lime as ftrong 
as lapis infernal! s, and fix ounces of bones calcined 

to 
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